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your plant is kept 
ready for maximum 
production. RIGHT 
NOW when weak- 


nesses in production 


lines and other 


VITAL 
Bee In war, food ranks right along with 
ade guns and tanks, planes and ships. 
is this industry's obligation to conserve 


the necessary food toassure Victory— 
FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, 
our allies, our war workers and to 


‘build back starving occupied coun- 


For The Duration - - - 


As the industry's business journal, THE CANNING TRADE 
has assumed the responsibility of keeping the industry in- 
fo.med of what the Government requires of it for the pro- 
duction of food to susiain our armed forces, our allies and 
Until Victory is ours every effort 
will be made to supply all contributing information and each 
issue kept “strictly business”, free of frills, continuing how- 
ever, all the usual features, business news and market activi- 


ties, giving all the information needed to keep well posted 


VICTORY 


needs are fresh in mind is the time to 
determine your requirements for next 
season andtoplace yourorders. Your 
machinery and supply houses must 
know in advance to arrange pro- 
duction schedules to keep your plant 


at full production capacity. Your 


early orders will 
help them to help 


you. Don't delay -- 
order today. Re- 
member, your job 


in Victory is to 


‘KEEP ‘EM FED’ 


Your customers are welcoming 


this new Canned Food Handbook 


A NEW WARTIME EDITION of the Canned Food 
Handbook has recently been distributed to thou- 
sands of your customers . . . and to their cus- 
tomers, too! 


Through this booklet, wholesalers, retailers, and 
consumers all along the line will receive authorita- 
tive answers to many of the questions frequently 
asked about canned foods—questions concerning 
nutrition, vitamins, canning procedures, and gen- 
eral use. 


In addition, this booklet offers recent W.P.B. 
information regarding what canned foods will be 
available for civilian consumption. It lists those 
varieties which the government has purchased in 
their entirety, and those which the W.P.B.—in 


R WRITES: 
andbeok gives wartime facts 


foods.” 


“This revised h 
about canne 


order to conserve metal—has prohibited canners 
from packing. 


Included with this book is a special sheet of in- 
structions concerning the “Care of Canned Food in 
Wartime.” This emphasizes the necessity of using 
extra care in handling and storing all wartime cans. 


We are sure that this revised booklet will help 
provide a better general knowledge of the work of 
your industry and a more ready understanding of 
the problems which you face. 


FROM A WHOLESALER : 


glad to instructions for storing AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 
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Send for the CRCO 
Catal showing The 
Best Everything 
For «x» Food Packer. 
Speci ' Bulletins are 
also vailable on in- 
divid «machines. 


| 


Lubrication Systems installed 
by Lucille LaFave insure pro- 
per working of moving parts. 


For 


For Every Allied Victory, We Must 
Increase Our Production of Food 


Every time that the Allied Forces advance into Axis occupied terri- 
tory, our food problems become more grave. These liberated people 
must be fed . .. as well as the Allied forces and the civilians here at 
home. More production will be the urgent demand for 1944. 


CRCO is building precision equipment right now, operating at capa- 
city so that machines will be available in time for the 1944 crops. It’s 
a big job, for canners have learned that CRCO equipment will take 
the overloads and turn out the product without undue stoppages. 
CRCO equipment is solving the labor problem from Coast to Coast. 
It can help you! 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Utah; Jas. Q. Leavitt Co., Seattle, Wash.; Lenfestey CANNER Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Supply Co., Tampa, Fla.; W. D. Chisholm, Niagara Columbus, Wis. 


Falls, Canada; L. C. Osborn, Harlingen, Texas. 
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FOR A BRIGHTER FUTURE 


Approximately 1 of all men rejected for selective 
service were disqualified for reasons of physical dis- 
ability and defects related to improper nutrition. 
This was the beginning of the government’s bal- 
anced diet program, which means an increasin 

demand for quality ‘canned fresh’’ vegetables 


fruits. 
CORN CANNERS 


Look ahead to these improved, modern machines 


FMC 
DOUBLE HUSKER 


Brings husking efficiency 
close to 100%, as the result 
of a new, and different husk- 
ing principle. No bruising or 
breaking, even of the tend- 
erest, smallest ears. Greater 
capacity; low upkeep. Motor 
drive optional. 


NO. 2 UNIVERSAL 
CORN CUTTER 


Anexceptionally versatile machine; will 
single-cut whole grain corn, double cut 
kernel corn or cut and scrape for cream 
style. Increases yield and improves 
quality. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 
Shows modern equipment for canning corn, 
beans, peas, tomatoes and tomato products 
and all canned foods. 


KEWAUNEE 


We would rather make a few 


products well than a score of 


unrelated equipment of indif- 


ferent quality. That is why for 


many years we have specialized 


in equipment for the threshing 


of green peas and beans. 


Hamachek Viners and Equip- 


ment are a guide to satisfaction 


and profit. They are taking an 


increasingly important part in 


the production of canned and 


frozen peas and beans. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 
Green Pea Hulling Specialists 


Incorporated 19/4 


a 
WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIALS 


been accepted as an essential industry because of 

its service to this great producer of the war’s more 
important food supplies—canned foods, glass-packed 
foods (and practically all commercially packed glass 
foods are produced by canners) dried foods (and here 
again, because the preparation of these products for 
drying is similar to such preparation for canning, these 
goods are produced in and by canneries in the main, 
and the Agriculture Department urges that canners 
add dried foods as an additional line in their plants, 
because of their experience in the growing of the raw 
products and their later handling), preserves, pickles, 
etc. 

Suppliers to these industries must know by this time 
that the War Powers are making the greatest drive in 
history to increase these food supplies for 1944, and 
that this cannot be done unless these suppliers exert 
unusual efforts to furnish these food producers with 
what they need. It certainly must not be necessary 
for the Government to notify these suppliers, individu- 
ally or collectively, that the obligation rests squarely 
upon them. 


But it is necessary that each one of them abandons 
his old method of thinking, as to the time to prepare 
and to sell these supplies, and awaken to the need to 
get these orders in as early as possible—far ahead of 
the old selling dates—so that they will have time to 
produce, or in other words, to fill the orders. The 
Government is ready and willing to issue the necessary 
priorities to do this work, but this should not be left 
to the last moment. The old, easy-going method of 
placing orders with the beginning of the State canners’ 
con’ entions, culminating in the big National Conven- 
tion for many years at Chicago, is out. 

Tis, of course, is as important to the canners and 
» food producers, as it is to the suppliers. But 
the: must realize that they cannot put off this ordering 
’ the new growing crops are practically in sight. 
In : ct, the far-seeing canner will get his order in at 


F been accepted as ane CANNING TRADE has 


the rst possible moment, so as to avoid being shut out, 
wit’ the supplier unable to take further business. Just 
hav ig finished: the active canning season, all these 


foo: producers can readily realize their needs, in fac- 
Y equipment and supplies, and they ought to do this 
‘ while these short-comings are fresh in their minds. 
* will not call for the immediate outlay of money 
by -2e eanners, etc.: what the suppliers want is to 
’’ what are your needs, as shown on orders, so that 
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they may prepare, and include them in their prepara- 
tions. Payment will come later, at least in most cases. 


Do all the canners know just who makes what, and 
which is the most efficient for his purpose? He would 
be a foolish, short-sighted man who deluded himself 
with any such prideful thoughts. “Out of sight, out 
of mind” is as true today as ever, and during the past 
three years a lot of these machines and supplies have 
been out-of-sight. It may not take much to load your- 
self with orders, but with the scarcity of salesmen, the 
difficulty of traveling and the delay—and, too, to heip 
these good food producers do their job most efficiently 
and certainly—you ought to make an exposition of all 
you have to offer, and keep that exposition running un- 
til you are filled up with orders. Don’t sit down 
and wait for them to beat a track to your door; 
go out to help them equip and be ready for their job.’ 
Yes, that means advertising, but is there any other way 
cheaper or more certain than in this, the Business 
Journal of these great food producers, THE CAN- 
NING TRADE? By this means you will present your 
machinery or supplies to the canners who produce over 
90 per cent of all canned foods, to the commercial pack- 
ers of foods in glass, to the larger preservers and 
picklers (other than the small market-stall suppliers) 
and to a presently unknown percentage of the dried 
foods producers, from coast to coast. 


But, here again there is a danger. If the Paper Con- 
servation effort is pushed, as it undoubtedly will be 
pushed, since they are even now at work on the per- 
centage of paper that we may use, unless you act 
promptly with your advertising order, you may be shut 
out. That applies equally to the advertiser who has 
been carrying only a small, token space. Now he will 
wish to enlarge to display the whole family of his 
machines, or to describe more fully the supply offered. 
We will be allowed to use only a certain amount of 
paper, and you must have noted already that some pub- 
lications have had to turn down advertising. In the 
last issue of “Food Field Reporter,’ devoted mainly to 
newspaper advertising, they said on their front page: 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


In erder to present adequately all news of importance to 
our readers and at the same time conform to Government 
restrictions on the use of paper, Food Field Reporter 
finds it necessary to omit 32 columns of advertising from 
this issue. 


And subscribers may be affected in the same way. 
In Britain, long ago, they set the limit by ordering 
dropped from the list all unpaid subscribers; prohibit- 
ed new subscriptions, except as omissions from the list 
allowed additions. In other words, they froze the 
number, and any new subscribers have to go on the 
waiting list, and can be admitted only if a vacancy 
occurs for any reason, but chiefly from failing to keep 
the subscription paid up. What this will do to the 
tremendous number of unessential publications, and 
to other forms of subscriptions in this country, you 
can easily imagine. But they intend to and they must 
save paper. 

This is not to our liking, but this is war. 


UNDERSTANDING—From the beginning of this 
war and its regulations we have all heard the cry: 
“Tell us, let us understand, etc.,’”’ showing the right 
spirit, but the difficulty comes from the fact that all 
men do not understand a thing in exactly the same way. 
That is merely human. 

This week we give you an insight into the most im- 
portant questions, under the title “Peace With Under- 
standing,” an explanation from Mr. Donald Nelson, 
Chief of the War Production Board, a gentleman wield- 
ing more confidence than any other in this great war 
drive of the public, and one who certainly knows the 


serving his country splendidly, since he aims to cl«ir 
up doubts, and through the confidence that must resu t, 
easing your mind on matters that may have worri.d 
you. You will read this with interest and profit, ve 
are sure. 

There might be another answer added: The industry 
has been disturbed by an announcement or interpre- 
tation this week that canners are now licensed to do 
business. The explanation is that as all are under 
price ceilings, and obliged to abide by them, they are, 
in effect, under license, since a breaking of this order 
can result in the suspension of the canner’s business. 

There is nothing new in that. That is the result of 
any enacted law, as you can realize. And all men feel 
that if a law has been exacted it should be enforced, 
to prevent unfairness and worse. In fact, as a citizen 
of the United States, you are under license. If you 
doubt this, do something that is contrary to your oath 
of allegiance, whether you made it in person or through 
your parents from being born in this country, a child 
of a citizen, and see how quickly the law comes down 
on you. 

Nothing in all this to be disturbed about! It merely 
represents the rule of law and order as against anarchy 
and go-as-you-deem-please. And again it is merely a 
case of a proper understanding. With that you rest 
easy, and happy in the greatest country the Lord ever 


answers at least as well as anybody. 


In this he is__ blessed. 


POST-WAR FOOD LIQUIDATION 


J. H. McLaurin, president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, this week called a special meet- 
ing of the trustees of the association’s 
operating capital foundation to be held 
in Chicago on October 12 to consider 
post-war problems, notably that present- 
ed by the expected liquidation of huge 
Governmental food holdings. 

A six-point program submitted by Mr. 
McLaurin for discussion and amplifica- 
tion at the Chicago meeting urges the 
liquidation of Governmental food surplus 
at the end of the war through wholesale 
and retail grocery trade channels. 


And Governmental disposal plan con. 
templating liquidation of food surpluses 
through sales at auction, he cautioned, 
would result in the bulk of the surplus 
supplies finding their way into the hands 
of the large-volume distributors. 


Such a program, too, he warned, would 
possibly encourage the development of 
speculative businesses which would 
acquire large blocks of such foods and 
market them in a manner disruptive to 
the regular trade. 


The six-point program proposed by Mr. 
McLaurin follows: 


1. Adequate liquidation through whole- 
sale grocers who distribute foods 
through more retail outlets than is 
otherwise possible. 


2. Such retail outlets, supplied by whole- 
sale grocers, serve communities ag- 


on 


gregating a larger proportion of the 
entire population in the United States. 


Only through wholesalers could most 
of these thousands of retailers obtain 
equitable portions of Government 
stocks; they have neither ready cash 
nor sufficiently large needs for pur- 
chasing direct from the Government; 
only through credit extended by 
wholesale grocers and sale to them 
of their limited requirements can 
they or their customers share in any 
distribution. 


From the standpoint of national 
morale, it is most desirable that these 
individual small stores should be out- 
lets; they are the symbol of free 
American enterprise and opportunity. 
Their economic importance is unde- 
niable; they supply the needs of con- 
sumers in small communities which 
comprise three-fifths of our entire 
population. 


The disposal of Government-owned 
surpluses must take account of exist- 
ing inventories, both in the hands of 
wholesalers and on retailers’ shelves. 
Newly organized speculators, bent on 
quick profits, would glut the market, 
disrupt customary trade channels, 
bankrupt dealers who held large 
stocks at pre-peace costs. But estab- 
lished and responsible wholesalers, 
desirous to maintain stability in their 
industry and eager to preserve the 
solvency of their customers, would 
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effect gradual distribution, consistent 
with consumer demand. 

6 If sound economics and public policy 
should require very gradual and re- 
stricted liquidation of the surpluses 
(in order to encourage the resump- 
tion of fectory operations and the 
employment of demobilized  service- 
men) independent wholesalers would 
afford the most effective and reliable 
medium of distribution of Govern- 
ment grocery stocks to the greatest 
number of outlets. 


FILING OF HARDSHIP CLAIMS 


National Canners Association advi-es: 
Canning operations for the 1943 senson 
are now drawing to a close, and canners 
are in position to determine whether and 
to what extent they have suffered : ach 
hardships arising from Governrient 
regulations governing their operation. as 
will justify filing an application fo. re- 
lief with the Commodity Credit Cor} ‘ra- 
tion. An example of such hardshi; : is 
the War Labor Board’s approval of » .ge 
increases found necessary to obtain | bor 
for the civilian pack, while at the » me 
time the added costs have not beer. al- 
lowed for in ceiling prices. Applica’ ons 
should be filed with the CCC as soo as 
information with respect to hards..ips 
becomes available. Early filing vill 
enable the CCC more promptly to d: ‘er- 
mine the extent to which they « «ist 
throughout the industry, and the aj )1T0- 
priate action to be taken. 
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WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canningand Allied 
Industries for the winning of the war. 


PRICE CONFERENCES 


Committees representing processors of 
apples, sauerkraut, grapefruit, and 
grapes were in Washington during the 
last week in September conferring with 
the War Food Administration and the 
Office of Price Administration on prices 
to be established for these raw products 
that will later be reflected in the prices 
of the finished product, and upon the 
method of controlling or allocating the 
supplies going to the various branches 
of the food industry. 

Processors state they cannot safely 
proceed with their operations without 
knowing in advance the price they will 
have to pay for raw products and the 
prices at which they will be permitted 
to sell their finished product. In addi- 
tion, they need to know the basis on 
which available supplies of raw materials 
will be controlled or allocated to canners, 
freezers, dehydrators, etc., so that they 
may plan the extent of their operations. 

According to canners, a statement or 
promise that prices of the finished prod- 
uct will be so fixed as to reflect the prices 
that are established for the raw product 
does not in itself give the processor a 
definite basis for calculating the price at 
which he will be permitted to sell his 
finished product. Consequently, the 
processor may find himself in the position 
of paying the price fixed for the raw 
material, with the expectation of selling 
at a reasonable price and then be unable 
to dispose of his finished product with- 
out incurring losses. This is the present 
situation with respect to canned red sour 
cherries. 

The problems connected with the prod- 
ucts discussed are typical of those that 


will «rise in the 1944 canning program. 
Cannes, therefore, are anxiously await- 
ing te action taken upon them, as it is 


expec'ed that this will indicate to some 
exter the policies to be followed in 1944. 

To ‘ate there have been announced 
the » aximum prices processors may pay 
for ¢ apes and the prices for kraut cab- 
bage which are to be reflected in the 
price “or processed kraut. 


DEH “DRATED VEGETABLE ORDER 
AMENDED 


Al ‘jovernment purchases of five “set- 
aside dehydrated vegetables will be 
mad: hrough the U. S. Army Quarter- 
mast. Corps or the FDA after October 
2,sa the WFA. The action was taken 
mar :.mendment to FDO Order 30. The 
orde: -equires that the entire production 
of d ydrated Irish potatoes, cabbage, 
beet: onions and rutabagas be set aside 
for yernment use. 
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FRUIT COCKTAIL PRICES 
[MPR 306, Amdt. 17, Oct. 4, 1943] 


Canners’ maximum prices for fruit 
cocktail were revised to reflect the in- 
creased costs of certain ingredients of 
the product, and maximum prices were 
established for sales of cocktail cherries 
to be used in fruit cocktail, by the Office 
cf Price Administration October 5. 


Amendment 17 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 (Certain Packed 
Food Products), effective October 9, 
1943, also establishes maximum prices 
for canned mixed fruit, a new item. 

-In addition, the new amendment pro- 
vides that when a processor acquires the 
business or stock in trade of another 
processor subject to MPR No. 306, he 
shall be subject to maximum prices the 
same as those which applied to the 
processor whose business he bought. 

When maximum prices for the 1943 
pack of fruit cocktail were established in 
Amendment 11 to MPR No. 306, these 
prices did not reflect the increased cost 
of cocktail cherries, grapes or California 
freestone peaches. The revision now pro- 
vides for the cost of these fruits. 


CHERRY PRICES 


In establishing maximum prices for 
cocktail cherries, sales of which were 


. formerly governed by the General Maxi- 


mum Price Regulation, the amendment 
requires the use of a pricing method 
similar to that used for canned fruits 
covered by MPR No. 185. However, the 
base pricing method is altered in the 
case of cocktail cherries to this extent: 
to obtain a base for 1943 prices, processor 
must compute the weighted average 
price for cocktail cherries processed 
from 1940-41 crops f. o. b. factory dur- 
ing the period from July 1 through Sep- 
tember 30, 1940, and from July 1 
through September 30, 1941. These com- 
putations must be made with respect to 
cherries of the same grade, size and 
container size. 

To this the processor adds ten per cent 
of the amount. Then he adjusts the re- 
sultant figure to reflect the actual change 
in cost to him of raw cherries of the 1942 
pack as compared with the cost of the 
1941 pack. This may be a decrease from 
or an increase over the cost of the 1941 
pack. No such adjustment made to re- 
flect an increase may exceed $56 a ton. 
To all this the processor then adds an 
adjustment for his actual increased cost 
of raw cherries in 1948, not to exceed 
two cents a pound, or $40 a ton. 

In the case of a processor of fruit cock- 
tail who also processes his own cocktail 


cherries, the new amendment requires 
that he use as his maximum price 96 per 
cent of the maximum of the nearest 
processor of cocktail cherries for the 
same grade and size. However, where 
the processor of fruit cocktail is not the 
processor of cocktail cherries he is per- 
mitted to include in his maximum price 
the actual cost to him of these cherries. 
This cost item must not exceed his sup- 
plier’s maximum price. 


GRAPE PRICES 


To determine his maximum price for 
grapes used in fruit cocktail, the proc- 
essor must use the actual cost to him of 
grapes, not to exceed $48.75 a ton. This 
amount is in proper relationship to the 
support price for natural Thompson- 
seedless raisins which are processed from 
the same type of grape used in fruit 
cocktail. According to customary prac- 
tice in the industry, the $48.75 or the 
actual cost figure, is derived by dividing 
the raisin price by four, and $10 added 
to the result to compensate for the 


girdling process for grapes used in fruit 
cocktail. : 


PEACH PRICES 


Maximum prices for civilian sales of 
canned California freestone peaches, 
established in Amendment 17 have not 
been set before because it was expected 
that the Government would buy the en- 
tire 1943 pack. However, processors 
now have the option of reserving a small 
portion of the pack for civilian sales. 

Therefore, processors’ maximum prices 
for sales for civilian use are fixed at 
1942 levels. No addition over these 
prices is permitted. In sales to the 
Government a $10-a-ton increase over 
the 1942 cost computed under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 185 is permitted. 


MIXED FRUITS 


Canned mixed fruits is a new item now 
permitted to be packed. Maximum 
prices for this item are established for 
the first time in Amendment 17. In set- 
ting these prices, the OPA has used per- 
centages of. the maximum prices for 
fruit cocktail of the same grade and 
container size according to formula. 
Thus maximum prices for civilian sales 
of a formula of canned mixed fruit con- 
taining not less than 55 per cent or more 
than 65 per cent diced peaches, and not 
less than 35 per cent or more than 45 
per cent diced pears is 95 per cent of the 
maximum price for the same grade and 
container size of fruit cocktail. Maxi- 
mum prices for canned mixed fruit to 
the Government are established at 96 per 
cent of maximum prices for sales to other 
persons. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE SQUEEZE 
EASED 


To relieve a squeeze on wholesalers and 
retailers holding canned Cuban pineapple 
and canned Cuban pineapple juice pur- 
chased during the period May 10-July 6, 
1943, the Office of Price Administration 
September 30 revised the manner in 
which these sellers can determine their 
maximum prices on these commodities. 

Canned Cuban pineapple and pineapple 
juice originally were priced under Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation No. 197 (Canned 
Fruits and Canned Berries at Wholesale 
and Retail), but were transferred to Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation No. 
237 (Fixed Mark-up Regulation for 
Sales of Certain Food Products at 
Wholesale) and Revised Maximum Price 
Regulation No. .238, the fixed mark-up 
regulation for retail sales. 


Application of the mark-ups in the lat- 
ter two regulations to the uncontrolled 
prices in Cuba or from the importer here, 
however, resulted in prices considered 
too high by OPA. The two commodities, 
therefore, were put back under Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 197. In_ this 
process, certain wholesalers and retailers 
were caught in a squeeze and it is to 
allow them to move the pineapple and 
pineapple juice they hold that OPA has 
amended No. 197 to allow them to take 
the mark-ups allowed under Nos. 237 
and 238 for a limited time. Retailers 
buying from wholesalers who figure their 
prices under the amendment will be al- 
lowed to figure their prices by using the 
mark-up which was in No. 238. 

This pricing method, which applies 
only to canned Cuban pineapple and 
canned Cuban pineapple juice bought 
under the above conditions, expires De- 
cember 1, 1943, in the case of the whole- 
salers and January 31, 1944, in the case 
of retailers. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 4 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 197. The amendment became 
effective October 5, 1943. OPA-T-1292 


WHOLESALERS INVENTORY 
FACTOR 


The wholesale inventory factor for 
processed foods was set October 2 at 6 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
the reporting period beginning October 
31 and ending December 4, 1943, the 
same as for the reporting period October 
3—30. 

The factor is used in determining a 
wholesaler’s maximum allowable inven- 
tory. For the November period, this 
will be calculated by adding the whole- 
saler’s sales or transfers, in points, for 
July, August and September, and divid- 
ing by three to strike a monthly average. 
The average is then multiplied by the 
factor, 6, and the resulting figure is the 
wholesaler’s maximum allowable inven- 
tory in points. 

Announcement of the November factor 
is being made weeks ahead of time in 


keeping with a plan announced last June 
for smoothing the flow of new packs of 
processed foods from _ processors to 
wholesalers and thence to the shelves of 
retailers. Advance notice as to the size 
of inventories enables wholesalers to plan 
their buying and balance their inven- 
teries. Processors are aided, meanwhile, 
beeause the method creates point pur- 
chasing power at a time when it is need- 
ed to move merchandise that otherwise 
would accumulate in packers’ warehouses 
end by the assurance the plan gives them 
that wholesalers’ allowable inventories 
during November will enable them to 
take down the packs as they come off the 
production line. 


GUARD AGAINST FIRE LOSS 


In connection with National Fire Pre- 
vention Week (October 3-9), the War 
Food Administration urged food process- 
ors to take steps to prevent loss by fire 
of their food stocks, plants and equip- 
ment. 

The rate of fire loss in food plants has 
increased disturbingly since Pearl Har- 
bor, WFA officials point out. Reasons 
for the increase include: (1) plant ex- 
pansion, with combustible building ma- 
terials often used instead of scarce 
metals, and (2) a higher percentage of 
new and inexperienced employees. 

From a national point of view, food 
destroyed by fire today is irreplaceably 
lost, because every ounce of food is badly 
needed. 


From the processor’s individual point 
of view, a fire loss today forces him out 
of his chosen business for months and 
cften for the duration, for in many cases 
he is unable to purchase the building ma- 
terials and machinery necessary for re- 
storing his plant, the WFA advises. 

Plant operators are urged to call their 
employees together for brief fire-preven- 
tion sessions. This method of continu- 
ally reminding employees of the simple, 
common-sense rules whose non-observ- 
ance causes most fires, would greatly 
reduce losses, officials believe. At such 
sessions the employees themselves, many 
cf them new in their jobs, should be en- 
couraged to do most of the talking about 
ways to prevent fire. A point to empha- 
size is that the careless handling of 
cigarettes and matches is a major cause 
of industrial fires. 

Further preventive measures suggest- 
ed to food processors are: 

Clean up all combustible rubbish. 

Regularly inspect sprinkler systems, 
fire extinguishers, sand and water paiis, 
hose lines and connections. 

Either put ashes, waste, and combust- 
ible materials in metal containers 
equipped with metal covers, or remove 
them at once to a safe distance from 
buildings. 

If fire doors are designed to be kept 
shut, keep them shut. If designed to be 
kept open till fire shuts them automati- 
cally, keep the opening clear of obstruc- 
tions. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY TO STRESS 
CONSERVATION 


While creating an impressive record 
of furnishing milk and milk products to 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, United Nations and other friend- 
ly nations, on top of sharply increased 
civilian demands, the dairy industry is 
building a story of outstanding American 
achievement. 

By taking precautions to prevent waste 
or uneconomical use of milk and milk 
products which must be used in human 
nutrition, the conservation program 
jaunched by Dairy Industry Commit- 
tee at its recent Chicago meeting is be- 
ing rapidly advanced through members 
of the seven branches of the industry 
represented on the committee. 

The member associations are: Ameri- 
can Butter Institute, National Cheese 
Institute, American Dry Milk Institute, 
Evaporated Milk Association, Inter- 
national Association of Ice Cream Manu- 
facturers, International Association of 
Milk Dealers and Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association. 

Each of the associations, through 
standing or special conservation commit- 
tees, is devising advertising and public- 
ity material which dairy product com- 
panies will make use of in their current 
advertising. The object is to urge copy 
stressing the dire need for conservation 
of both milk and milk products because 
of the war requirements, instead of sales 
promotion copy. 


CREAMERY COMPANY ACQUIRES 
LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 


Announcement has been made of a re- 
organization agreement under which the 
Beatrice Creamery Company will acquire 
all assets, properties, copyrights, and 
goodwill of the La Choy Food Products, 
Inc., a Michigan corporation, whose prin- 
cipal plant is located at Archbold, Ohio, 
with a factory branch at Detroit, Mich. 

La Choy Food Products, Inc., owns 
and operates its principal plant on a 
tract of twenty-three acres of ground at 
Archbold, Ohio. It is a new modern fac- 
tory building, just completed, with 68,000 
square feet of space. The business of the 
company consists of processing and 
packing tomato products, meat and soy- 
bean products of all kinds, including 
chop suey, chow mein, chile con carne, 
soy sauce, brown sauce, Worcestershire 
‘sauce, fruit butters and other food 
specialties. Other packaged grocery 
specialties developed by Beatrice wil! be 
transferred to the La Choy plant. 

French Jenkins, President of the La 
Choy Food Products, Inc., will cont/nue 
as General Manager of the La Choy Di- 
vision of the Beatrice Creamery ©om- 
pany. The reorganization agreement 
was approved by the stockholders o° La 
Choy Food Products, Inc., at a sp°cial 
meeting held on September 20, 1943. The 
transaction will be completed after 2 pli- 
cations filed with New York Stock Ex- 
change and the United States Secu: ities 
and Exchange Commission have been ap- 
proved. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


CANNERS UNDER LICENSE 


Given the authority to employ licens- 
ing as a means of enforcing price ceil- 
ings, the Office of Price Administration 
has granted automatic licenses to the 
sellers of various commodities, which in- 
clude the canners. In the case of price 
violations OPA can now bring action to 
have licenses suspended for a period of 
12 months. This procedure in addition 
to triple damage suits and criminal 
prosecutions. There is no need to make 
application for such licenses as a written 
agreement will not be made. The penal- 
ties of the order will apply only if the 
canner violates the maximum price regu- 
lation, in which case he may be put out 
of business temporarily by the suspen- 
sion of the license. 


CHERRY PACK CORRECTION 


In reporting the 1943 packs of Canned 
Red Pitted Cherries in the September 
27 issue of The Canning Trade, figures 
given were those for the 1941 season 
instead of 19438. The pack figures for 
1943 should read a total of 561,778 cases, 
broken down into 119,919 cases of 2’s, 
441,380 cases of 10’s and 479 cases of 
miscellaneous. There is a tremendous 
difference in the actual 1943 figures and 
those mistakenly stated, for the 1943 
pack amounts to only slightly more than 
25 per cent of the 1941 pack. The 
Canning Trade deeply regrets its error. 


GERBER ON WEST COAST 


The Gerber Products Company, of 
Fremont, Mich., has announced that it 
has absorbed Elmhurst Packers, Inc., of 
Oakland, Calif. The California concern 
will discontinue its own name and pres- 
ent lines and will give its facilities over 
to the production of Gerber baby foods. 
Willi:m U. Hudson, E. H. Nielson, Fred 
Greenlee and Fred A. Wyatt, of the Elm- 
hurs' organization, have joined the Ger- 
ber °roducts Company and will con- 
tinu in charge of departments at the 
Oaki nd plant, where work on new 
prod cts will get under way shortly. 


FS AME JOINS CONTINENTAL 


S: aley T. Frame has joined the Sales 
Dev. :pment Department Staff of Con- 
tine: .l Can Company, Inc., as Market 
Ana st. He was previously associated 
with Swift & Co., Inc., in a similar ca- 
Paci. , and brings to his new connection 
mor han ten years of specialized expe- 
rien’ in that field. He will make his 
heac sarters in Continental’s New York 
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ROYAL ADDS ANOTHER 


D. H. Stringham, President of the 
Royal Canning Corporation, Ogden, 
Utah, has acquired, through purchase, 
control of the Spokane Valley Canning 
Company, Veradale, Washington, which 
transaction also includes the plant at 
Kennewick. 


AMERICAN CAN DIRECTOR 


R. C. TAYLOR 
R. C. Taylor has been elected director 
of the American Can Company. Mr. 
Taylor has been vice-president—manu- 
facture, since 1940. 


PHILLIPS BOND PURCHASE PUTS 
COUNTY OVER THE TOP 


With 14 of the 18 districts of Dorches- 
ter County, Maryland, short of their 
goals by some $350,000 in the Third War 
Loan campaign, the Phillips Packing 
Company of Cambridge, Maryland, 
stepped in with a check for a half-mil- 
lion dollars with the explicit understand- 
ing that subscriptions from this amount 
be allotted to put every single district 
over the top. It did to the tune of about 
$150,000 in excess of the total. Again 
“Food Will Win the War” and in more 
ways than one. 


NEW PLANT OPERATING 


The new plant of the Florida Dehy- 
dration Company at Zellwood, Florida, 
near Orlando, which replaces the plant 
destroyed by fire some months ago, has 
begun operations on Lend-Lease con- 
tracts. 


TWO QUARTERMASTER CORPS 
OFFICERS PROMOTED 


Two ranking officers in the Subsistence 
Branch of the Quartermaster Corps 
have been promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, according to an an- 
nouncement by the War Department. 
They are Majors Andrew J.-Bentley and 
Charles L. Campbell, both of whom 
served in World War I. 


Colonel Bentley re-entered the service 
in June, 1942, as a major. Prior to that 
he was a vice president of the Great 
Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company of 
New York. His home is in Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Colonel Campbell was commissioned a 
major in August, 1942. He is a former 
vice president of the General Foods Cor- 
poration and his home is New York, 
New York. 


FOOD CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS 


Following the recent National Food 
Conference in Chicago, Fred A. Stare of 
the Columbus (Wisconsin) Foods Cor- 
poration and Harvey R. Burr, Executive 
Secretary of the Corn Canners Service 
Bureau, were appointed members of a 
permanent committee on Future Food 
Conferences. 


NATIONAL STARCH MOVES 


National Starch Products Ine’s execu- 
tive office and research laboratories, 
which for the past 18 years have been 
located in the company’s own 6-story 
building at 820 Greenwich street, New 
York, will move “uptown” to new and 
more spacious quarters about November 
15, according to an announcement made 
by officials of the company. 


The new headquarters, comprising 
24,000 square feet of floor space, will 
occupy the entire ninth and tenth floors 
of a modern steel and concrete 23-story 
building at 270 Madison Avenue, corner 
of 39th Street. The leasing transaction 
is said to be the largest in the Grand 
Central district since the beginning of 
the year. 

Originally, National occupied but one 
floor of the Greenwich Street building, 
but as the organization grew its offices 
and laboratories gradually spread over 
the entire six floors. An active research 
program placed a further strain on its 
facilities, and emphasized the advantages 
of a move to larger and more centrally 
located quarters. 


WAGE INCREASE APPROVED 


The Regional War Labor Board has 
increased the general hourly wage 7c 
for 114 canning department employees 
in the Maysville, Kentucky, plant of the 
Carnation Company. Present hourly 
rates range from 57%%c to 92%c. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 5—Limas: 
Packing is still in progress and should 
have another week or ten days to com- 
plete. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., Sept. 30—Green 
and Wax: Finished packing two weeks 
ago. Quality excellent; green yield bet- 
ter than wax. Prorating most items; de- 
mand unlimited. Packed 67 cars against 
54 last year. Under regional OPA pric- 
ing we are selling our Fancy Refugees 
at same grade prices as South Indiana 
varieties. Our pack graded U. S. Grade 
A Fancy, except 5 sieve, which was 
Grade B. 


NEWBERN, TENN., 
None contracted. 


Sept. 29—Green: 


MISSION, TEXAS, Sept. 28—Stringbeans: 
Fall crop about 25 per cent of last sea- 
son’s acreage; will go into fresh market, 
no canning supplies. Present rains may 
incite larger late plantings, otherwise 
food supplies from this section will be 
extremely light compared with former 
years. 


TOMATOES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 5—Another 
close shave from frost, but from all re- 
ports received no definite damage. If 
we get through the present cold spell, 
which present predictions indicate we 
will, we are likely to go for some time 
before we have a killing frost. The high 
temperature last week is having its ef- 
fect now, but we are afraid that there 
are not sufficient tomatoes left on the 
vines to produce much tonnage. Some 
factories have already discontinued oper- 
ation, selling their tonnage to other 
plants, or releasing the growers to sell 
their tonnage elsewhere. It is impossible 
to estimate what the pack of canned to- 
matoes will be, but it is a certainty that 
the pack will be definitely shorter than 
anticipated. 


MARSHFIELD, MO., Sept. 27—The con- 
dition of plants in this section shows they 
are about through for this year. We 
kad fully our normal acreage, but ex- 
treme wet weather in May and early 
June prevented tomatoes being set when 
they should have been. Then poor culti- 
vation and drought, and extreme heat 
followed; consequently about 10 to 12 
per cent of a normal pack is the result. 


BLAKESLEE, OHIO, Oct. 4—Our crop of 
tomatoes for 1943 will be less than 10 
per cent of 1942. Not operating our 
plant here this year; packing the small 
amount we have at Edon, Ohio. Short 


crop due to excessive rains during plant- 
ing and growing season. Expect to oper- 
ate in 1944. 
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MONROE, OHIO, Sept. 28—65 per cent 
crop with fair yield and fair grade. 


NEWBERN, TENN., Sept. 29—Pack over. 
Yield in this territory just about 20 per 
cent of last year. 


MISSION, TEXAS, Sept. 28—Fall crop 
about 25 per cent of last season’s acre- 
age; will go into fresh market; no can- 
ning supplies. 


FRUIT 


EAST JORDAN, MICH., Sept. 30—RSP 
Cherries: Pack finished August 5. All 
tied up in warehouse awaiting action by 
OPA on ceiling prices which are below 
average canner’s cost. 


MISSION, TEXAS, Sept. 28—Grapefruit: 
White fruit for canning from present 
condition 20 to 25 per cent less than last 
season. Some improvement will follow 
heavy rains last week or ten days. 


STURGEON BAY, WIS., Sept. 29—RSP 
Cherries: This year’s season, due to un- 
favorable pollinating weather, yielded a 
crop of only 12 per cent of normal and 
only 25 per cent of last year’s short crop. 
We did not operate our cannery nor did 
we do any cold packing and the small 
available tonnage in the county moved 
in the shape of fresh fruit only. 


OTHER ITEMS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 5—Corn: Pack 
is completed except in a few isolated 
cases. The volume of pack will be less 
than anticipated. 


REVERE, MASS., Sept. 30—Spinach: Fall 
crop consists of 160 acres; yield below 
the average. Part of our crops ruined 
by a blight disease but believe very good. 
Notwithstanding the part which is very 
good, the outcome will be a little below 
the average. 


EAST JORDON, MICH., Sept. 30—Beets: 
Pack just started; size normal. Esti- 
mate 35 cars against 20 last year. De- 
mand good; quality excellent. Weather 
favorable for digging but farmers want 
to dig potatoes and cut corn first. Very 
short of help for topping in factory. 

Carrots: Pack just started. Size 
rather small. Estimate 26 cars against 
14 last year; earlier estimate was 35 
cars. Demand heavy; quality excellent. 
Balance of report same as beets. 


MONROE, OHIO, Sept. 28—Sweet Corn: 
70 per cent of crop; 30 cases per ton 
average. 


MISSION, TEXAS, Sept. 28—Cabbage & 
Carrots: Fall crop about 25 per cent of 
last season’s acreage; will go into fresh 
market; no canning supplies. 
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PLAN RETAILER CO-OPS 


Organization of approximately 15 
tailer-owned wholesale grocery ent: r- 
prises in New York State, under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Food Mer- 
chants’ Association, was approved by 
directors of the retailer organization ai a 
meeting in New York City this week. 

The association will appoint a full- 
time director of organization for the new 
units. This director will be charged with 
the task of developing’ policies, establish- 
ment of warehouses and eventual combi- 
nation of buying operations of the new 
co-operatives. 

The policy of the proposed co-opera- 
tives, it was stated, will be to generally 
restrict its operations to nationally ad- 
vertised brands, as a means of providing 
for rapid turnover and catering to estab- 
lished consumer demand. 


OZARK CANNERS TO MEET 


The Fall Meeting of the Ozark Can- 
ners Association will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 21, at the Colonial Hotel, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


SHULTZ APPOINTED BIRDS EYE 
CONTROLLER 


Edwin T. Gibson, president of Frosted 
Foods Sales Corporation, has announced 
the appointment of Allen M. Shultz to 
succeed the late Roy M. Davis in all con- 
troller functions of the frosted foods 
units of General Foods. 


Mr. Shultz, who was appointed assist- 
ant controller of General Foods in 1938, 
has been with the company since 1921. 


NEW COMPANY—A formal notice has 
been filed by W. P. Pierce, E. Pierce, 
Bessie L., Maurice F. and Byron T. Ar- 
nold, and Dorothy A. Blair to the effect 
they are engaged in business at 1405 E. 
Van Buren St., Phoenix, Ariz., as the 
Arnold Pickle & Olive Co. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 14, 1948—Fall Meet.ng, 
National Pickle Packers Associa 9n, 
Palmer House, Chicago, III. 


OCTOBER 21, 1943—Fall Meet 21, 
Ozark Canners Association, Cole ial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


OCTOBER 29, 19483—Twelfth An: ual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Associa on, 
Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 


NOVEMBER 3-5, 19483—Annual et- 
ing, Grocery Manufacturers of Ame ¢a, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York ' ty. 


NOVEMBER 17-18, 1943—Fall 
ing, Indiana Canners Association, ( ay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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aia THAT BLOWS UP A BALLOON 
The amazing Call «ee THAT CARRIES UP AN AERIAL 


THAT RADIOS AN SOS! 


Fantastic, you say? Yes—but true! 


This can is used in a new type life 
raft for bomber crews. In the top of 
the can is a hole. Into this is screwed © 
a hose attached to a small balloon. 
Inside the can is another can, which 
slides part way out like a telescope. 

The odd-looking unit is plunged in 
the sea. Then things happen! 

The balloon inflates and soars 300 
feet in the air, carrying aloft a radio 
aerial. A few minutes later a portable 
radio is sending out an SOS. 

What blew up the balloon? Hydro- 
gen. The can contains chemicals that 
generate hydrogen when submerged 
in sea water! 


This is only one of many cans in 
the raft that help save American lives. 
There are cans for water, food, first aid, 
repair materials, even fishing tackle. 
They keep out rain, salt water, hu- 
midity . . . stand long storage and 
rough handling. Cans keep things safe! 


Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans—thanks to 
our wartime experience as “‘Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 


100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 


CONTINENTAL 
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AS YOU NEVER DROVE BEFORE! 


Many a soldier owes his life to a com- 
mander who drove him to the utmost 
in battle—never let him slacken for a 
single fatal instant! And after the war, 
many a worker will owe his economic 
safety to a leader who drove him 
centinuously for higher Pay-Roll 
alotments for the purchase of War 
Bonds! 


Despite higher taxes and prices, the 
average worker still has more money 
than ever before—particularly on the 
basis of the family income. With others 
in the family earning, too, just let the 
worker ‘figure it out for himself’, and 
he usually will realize that mow he can 


put more into War Bonds than he has 
been doing. 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
has set new quotas for the current Pay- 
Roll Allotment Drive—gquotas running 
about 50% above former figures. These 
quotas are designed to reach the new 
money that’s coming into the family 
income. Coming from millions of new 
workers . . . from women who never 
worked before . . . from millions who 
never before earned anything like what 
they are getting today! 

The current War Bond effort is built 
around the family unit, and the Treas- 
ury Department now urges ycu to or- 


YOU'VE DONE YOUR BIT—NOW DO YOUR BEST 


ganize your War Bond thinking—and 
your War Bond selling—on the basis of 
your employees’ family incomes. For 
details, get in touch with your local 
War Finance Committee which will sup- 
ply you with all necessary material for 
the proper presentation of the new plan 
to your workers through your labor- 
management committees. 


Today about 30,000,000 wage earn- 
ers, in 175,000 plants, are buying War 
Bonds at the rate of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars a month. Great as this 
sum is, it is not enough! So turn-to to- 
day! Get this new family income plan 
working! 


This Space Is a Contribution to America’s 
All-Out War Effort By 
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ANALYZE YOUR DISTRIBUTION 


Learn how others are planning to protect their market—Be ready when the time comes 
—By BETTER PROFITS. 


At present every effort is being made 
by all toward the winning of the war. 
After it’s over, some time will pass be- 
fore we can feel we will be able to place 
all our attention on increasing distribu- 
tion and sales volume here at home. 
Occupied countries in Europe will make 
heavy demands on our production until 
more than one harvest has passed. Can- 
ners can not be blamed for feeling they 
should not need to pay a great deal of 
attention to sales at present while dis- 
tributors’ demands are so imperative. 
Still, you must admit that bar candy, for 
instance, is even more scarce than canned 
foods in comparison to total sales yearly. 

For some time now a large manufac- 
turer of bar candy has been busy estab- 
lishing franchise distributors in every 
market who will, in turn, distribute 
goods they purchase direct to the retail 
dealer. It’s true the manufacturer has 
a new family of food products, they are 
quite foreign to a candy bar, but it is 
really surprising how they repeat in re- 
tail food stores. Only a few pieces of 
dealers helps have been provided thus 
far, nothing elaborate, yet truck drivers 
selling the line have taken pieces of card- 
board and in pencil crudely penciled a re- 
tail price, stuck it behind a dozen boxes 
of corn muffin mix and grocers have used 
it to help dispose of several dozen or 
more, 

The H. J. Heinz Company have en- 
joyed a wonderful reputation for years 
as food processors. They are still prin- 
cipally engaged in those endeavors, but 
in addition are sales distributors of sev- 
ers! unrelated lines of foods. Standard 
brands (Chase and Sanborn Coffee, 
Fischman Yeast) have purchased a 


coping plant, a preserving and pickling 
fii It’s true that district salesmen so 
fa. ave not even been officially notified 
o! > acquisition by their employer of 
th »-eserving plant, they have been told 


‘cs of distribution of the canned 
but the manufacturing facilities 
a: ‘vailable whenever this company 


ne -hange was contemplated in the me- 
f 


W s to become an aggressive com- 
p in the merchandising of pre- 
foods. 

CHANGES 


‘1 men engaged for several years 
1? ng the output of small nearby can- 
i have been compelled to get jobs in 
( lines. Everywhere we see drastic 
( ‘'s being made in methods of dis- 
t ‘on or contemplated. All these 
} 2onclusively that canners ought to 
I o their sales set-ups before others 
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grab off all the gravy. As I have men- 
tioned recently, already the average re- 
tail store in a section of the country with 
which I am quite familiar has more 
canned (preserved) beans, and pork and 
beans, than they can move readily. Cer- 
tainly all such stores also have stocks of 
citrus marmalade which are not moving. 
Even in the face of quite acute shortages 
of soaps and soap powders, a certain 
brand of toilet soap, a good brand, can be 
found in every store and also found to 
be moving but slowly. As long as these 
conditions exist, there can be no actual 
shortage of food or soap. This does not 
mean that we will not see this condition 
change before the winter is over. Given 
complete occupation of Italy alone by 
Allied forces before Christmas or when- 
ever this comes, and current food sup- 
plies in the United States will be drawn 
on heavily. Witness a shortage flurry 
in sugar, which is only now being eased 
a little. Lend-Lease needed large sup- 
plies in a hurry, the customers at home 
have waited a little bit for their supplies. 


Thus distribution will continue to fluc- 
tuate with its ups and downs until we 
are well into the post-war period with 
point rationing only a memory. It may 
well happen that many food manufac- 
turers and processors during this period 
will lose customers and have lessened co- 
operation from old established distribu- 
tors through no fault of their own ex- 
cept one. This fault might well be fail- 
ure on their part to correctly analize 
ure on their part to correctly analyze 
of war-time operation, various wholesale 
distributors will rise to greater promi- 
nence and importance in the field. Others 
will lose prestige, become lesser factors 
in distribution of foods. Suppose your 
sales have been confined for several years 
to a certain wholesale dealer whose war- 
time policies of food allocation do not 
meet with the approval of large retail 
dealers. Such jobbers will be able to sell 
all the supplies they can get while the 
war is on and goods are scarce, but they 
will lose a lot of business as soon as 
supplies are plentiful. Your distribution 
will be satisfactory as long as everyone 
is clamoring for all the foods they can 
buy, but it will not move your output if 
you continue to cleave to the jobber 
whose distribution policies antagonized 
his trade during the war. 


In other words, you can’t go along 
blindly at present, saying, “Oh well, I 
would do it differently if I were doing it” 
and then decide over night later that you 
will have to do something about it, ever: 
to changing your distributors in im- 


portant markets. Analyze your distri- 
bution, examine in your own mind the 
soundness of methods used by wholesal- 
ers in allocating goods and decide what 
you may do, now, toward insuring ade- 
quate distribution and continuance of 
dealers’ co-operation after the war. Of 
one thing at least you may be certain: 
In times of scarcity, lacking man power, 
upset conditions generally, old customs 
receive a lot of jolts. Many a manufac- 
turer and canner today is depending on 
distribution and representation by brok- 
ers as they should. Comes peace and 
you will see many go direct to various 
classes of trade in order to maintain 
adequate distribution of goods quite like- 
ly to be manufactured in plants the 
capacity of which has been materially 
enlarged during the war. It’s there, it’s 
paid for, it will be used profitably if pos- 
sible. 


LABOR 


Probably at least 500,000 men will be 
discharged from our armed forces in the 
year 1943 because of physical unfitness 
for front-line combat. A lot of these 
will be absorbed into continuing war pro- 
duction but others will return to strictly 
civilian pursuits. If you look alive you 
may be fortunate enough to secure some 
of them for your sales force. Get them, 
train them, against the time large com- 
petitors will quickly expand their sales 
forces around the nucleus of men re- 
tained right through the war period. 


Do not make the mistake of feeling you 
ought to go direct to the retail trade as 
I have pointed out so many are already 
doing. This move may be necessary 
later if you are large enough to warrant 
such action, but consider instead how you 
may best help your present distributors 
you will keep after the war, to sell more 
of your goods profitably. You may want 
to have a flying force of men who will 
thoroughly comb a market making sales 
direct to the retail dealer only to turn 
all the built-up business over to the job- 
ber when it has once been soundly estab- 
lished. Then again, you may never want 
to return to confining your sales to an 
exclusive distributor in any market, pre- 
ferring instead to go it alone, selling all 
customers who will buy. 

Above all else, get your sales force as 
soon as you can, train the members of it 
against the time when a sag in demand 
will see your goods stagnating on deal- 
ers’ shelves, as citrus marmalade is stag- 
nating today. With a force employed, 


(Please Turn to Page 15) 
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PEACE WITH UNDERSTANDING 


By Donald M. Nelson, Chairman, War Production Board 


The other day, a certain stenographer 
in the War Production Board decided to 
quit. She said she was tired of the dis- 
comforts and inconveniences of crowded 
Washington; she thought the war was 
as good as won anyway, and even if it 
wasn’t she couldn’t see how she was im- 
portant—pounding out letters about pins 
and needles and paper clips. 

You may think the quitting of a ste- 
nographer is a very small matter. It 
would be, if it didn’t represent a trend; 
women leaving war jobs; war workers 
taking extra time off; manufacturers 
asking to be released from war contracts 
to go back to their regular lines; people 
ignoring appeals, living as usual because 
they think the war is already won. 

That state of mind is a deadly menace. 
Mind you, I am not pessimistic about the 
outcome of the war. On the contrary, I 
know that we shall win it. But I want 
to see it won as quickly as possible. And, 
unless we get some facts straight very 
soon, and act accordingly, it is going to 
take far too long and far too many lives 
to win it. 


LITTLE THINGS COUNT 


That stenographer, for example, has 
a sweetheart in the Army, whom she 
plans to marry when he comes back. Her 
letters about pins and needles and paper 
clips helped make steel available for 
planes and guns and ships; and when he 
took part in the Tunisian and Sicilian 
campaigns, he was part of an Army 
whose casualties were much lower than 
anticipated because of our overwhelming 
superiority in planes and guns and ships. 
If she should quit, her man’s chances of 
coming back safely will be just that 
much the less. If she helps speed up 
production, his chances will be that much 
the greater—and the happy day that 
much sooner. 

She didn’t quit, because she finally got 
her facts straight; but from all the signs 
there are hundreds of thousands, per- 
haps millions, of other people in this 
country who still need to get the facts 
straight. I’d like to lay down some facts 
in plain business English and leave the 
rest to you. 

We are winning victories. These re- 
cent victories were made possible by the 
work we did many months ago in turn- 
ing supplies. Our production 
schedules of those past months were part 
and parcel of the plans for the cam- 
paigns just now successfully carried out. 
Our production schedules right now are 
part and parcel of plans for campaigns 
yet to come. If we fail, we may be 
forced to launch those campaigns with- 
out the overwhelming superiority of 
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equipment which we have had so far— 
and that failure would cost the lives of 
American boys. In short, our past vic- 
tories, far from absolving us from fur- 
ther responsibilities, actually increase 
cur responsibilities to the men in the 
battle. 

A businessman asked me the other day, 
“Haven’t we got backlog enough now so 
we can get along for a while?” We have 
large supplies of certain munitions, of 
course, but far from enough of others. 
In the first half of this year we accom- 
plished just 48 per cent of the job that 
was laid out for us to do in the whole 
year. Despite the fact that we have done 
somewhat better since then, we are still 
behind the schedule based on military 
plans for winning the war. 


The big fact is that the deeper we get 
into this war, the more victories we win, 
the higher are the demands on our pro- 
duction and on our whole domestic econ- 
omy. In Washington we hear much, 
these days, about “offshore demand.” 
That means the demands for supplies 
that come pouring in from those far- 
flung places where our armed forces are 
operating. And this “offshore demand” 
is growing like a snowball as they push 
ahead. It is a three-way demand: 1. 
The campaigns now under way consume 
enormous quantities of supplies. 2. At 
the same time they open the way for 
new and bigger campaigns which require 
even larger quantities of supplies. 3. 
The territory we occupy after these vic- 
tories requires other huge quantities of 
supplies. 


THE EXTRA EFFORT 


With all this need for continued in- 
creases in production we have, neverthe- 
less, reached such a high peak that we 
can accomplish them only by extraor- 
dinary efforts. We have made all the 
obvious gains. We can no longer look 
to the extra plant capacity, extra man- 
power, extra materials. There is no 
more slack to take up. From now on we 
must squeeze the gains out. 


I have seen heartening evidences of 
how it can be done. Recently, for in- 
stance, we asked the steel industry— 
management and workers—for a sharply 
increased output. They had already 
stepped up production to meet goal after 
goal, until it was at a rate equaling the 
highest estimates of what could be done 
with the full capacity of the industry’s 
facilities. But on top of that, we asked 
them for two million tons more in the 
last six months of this year. And we 
are getting it. Those workers under- 
stand that more steel means more of al- 
most everything that our troops need to 
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crush the Axis in the shortest possible 
time, and they are devoting body and 
spirit to turning out even more than full 
capacity. 

That is the sort of effort it is going to 
take to get this war over quickly. But 
it will not be enough to make that effort 
in a few industries; it will not be enough, 
in fact, to make it only in war-production 
plants. The offshore demand is biting 
deeply into our whole domestic economy, 
into virtually all our resources. One 
who looks at the problem as a whole, as 
I must, realizes that we are approaching 
the edge of a very serious situation. I 
won’t cite figures which will reveal our 
strong or weak points to the enemy, but 
if you could see some of the requisition 
figures which cross this desk, you would 
not wonder that there are points of 
strain. 

What many people overlook is the in- 
terdependence of our industries and our 
resources. It is easy to recognize that 
the victories in North Africa and Sicily, 
for instance, put a great strain on our 
gas supply; it is not so easy to visualize 
the added strain in our manpower, trans- 
portation, coal, steel, food and virtually 
all our resources. But the vast added 
supplies which had to be sent to the 
occupied areas had over-all effects which, 
if shown on a chart, would surprise you. 


One of the most severe strains was 
upon the coal supply, not only ours, but 
the world supply—or, at least, that part 
of it controlled by our side. In addition 
to the coal that had to be used up in the 
manufacture and transportation of sup- 
plies to be sent, coal itself had to be sent 
—and it must continue to be sent if our 
occupying forces and the civilian popu- 
lation are to be kept alive and well. This 
has created a situation so tight that our 
experts, with those of our allies, are 
surveying world supplies to see how the 
increasing demands can best be met on 
a world-wide basis. 


Every victory, big or small, has had 
similar repercussions on our resources. 
The victories to come will do it all over 
again. 

This is a serious situation. It cou'd 
lead to dangerous consequences, unle :s 
we face facts and do something abo it 
them. 


WHAT TO DO 


What should we do? 


I have never been for any “hair-shi: ” 
programs. I have no patience with t ie 
theory that we ought to make people s: {- 
fer, strain and sacrifice just to ke 'p 
them reminded of the seriousness of w: r. 
It has always been my policy to requ: st 
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y hing more drastic than necessity ‘de- 
n.ads. But right now, more than at 
a time before, if we are to get the in- 
c: ased production and supplies that we 
n -d to win this war, there is absolute 
ne d for wholehearted co-operation right 
across the board of our war economy, 
avi for the all-out, individual effort and 
de ormination of every American. 

‘hat means that in the war-production 
plents we must have every available 
worker; and every worker must stay on 
the job. Each of us must understand 
that it is only by adding up little gains 
that we can make big gains. Each must 
do his work as if the whole war depend- 
ed on him—as it does. 

It means that over the country as a 
whole we must have a conservation pro- 
gram that will decrease the demands 
here at home so that we can meet the 
increasing offshore demands. The only 
way we can do that is to engage in con- 
servation of every single thing that can 
be saved. If we don’t do it voluntarily 
it will have to be done by governmental 
coercion. Nobody in the Government 
wants to take drastic steps; nobody out- 
side the Government wants them taken. 
I think we’ll do the job voluntarily once 
we understand the facts. 


EVERYONE’S JOB 


Offhand, you might think it was un- 
important whether or not you turned off 
your electric lights for an hour or two 
when you didn’t need them. But your 
bulbs require tungsten. Every time you 
install a new one you are taking that 
much tungsten that could be used in 
radar equipment. In addition, saving 
electricity means saving coal, saving coal 
means saving transportation—and so it 
goes all along the line. 

We are at that stage in our interde- 
pendent economy when every saving 
here, there and everywhere contributes 
to getting the total job done. And just 
as there are no more big lump gains to 
be made in production, so are there no 
more big lump savings to be made in our 
resources. We must now depend on 
thos. extra gallons of fuel oil or gaso- 
line which you could do without, those 
extry) shovelfuls of coal, the space you 
oect-y on that railroad trip which isn’t 
stri: y necessary, the water you let drip 
dow the drain, the gas you burn need- 


less. Our estimates indicate that a 
10 | » cent saving in the coal used for 
hea g would add up to 20,000,000 tons 
ay a 10 per cent saving in electric- 


ity >uld save 4,000,000 tons of coal and 
mo than 75,000,000 bulbs; a 10 per 


cen -aving in manufactured household 
gay ould save 1,500,000 barrels of fuel 
oil. ‘hese are the tremendous trifles 
wh add up to production capacity for 


the ods of war. 
: don’t have to remind a soldier that 
the ar won’t be won until the enemy 


ste shooting at him. Here at home, 
Wi 1ews of victories coming in, it is 
ha. +» to maintain, and increase, the 


pi of fighting spirit. But a champion 
dot let up when his opponent gets 
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groggy. That is the time he makes an 
extra effort to land the knockout blow. 

We shall win the war when we show 
the enemy—by overwhelming him with 
firepower, planes, tanks, guns, and all 
the tools of war—that we have the heart 
of champions. 


ANALYZE YOUR 
DISTRIBUTION 
(Continued from page 13) 
the remedy is of your making. Key re- 
tail dealers will break the jam by putting 
pressure on the movement of your goods 
until consumer demand again picks up. 
They will do this as your men suggest 


week-end displays, reduced price sales, 
retailer advertising and all that. There 
is going to be plenty of competition for 
the consumer’s dollar as long as we face 
the present burden of taxation, plus in- 
vestment in War Bonds and later, Vic- 
tory Bonds. 


All this may sound and seem compli- 
cated. It’s not, the thought of what you 
will face some day in the way of neces- 
sary decisions in connection with distri- 
bution just makes you a little sick. Avoid 
a lot of future headaches later by doing 
some post-war thinking right now, big 
competitors of yours among canners and 
all through the food field are all doing it. 
Your sales and profits will increase as 
you follow their lead. 


stocks: 


Now Harwesting 
1943 Bean Crops 


Grown in hardy, fertile, disease-free 
land in the State of Maine 


We offer high quality canners and freezers 


FULL MEASURE 
STRINGLESS GREEN POD 
ROUND POD KIDNEY WAX 


and other varieties 


also: 


BEET—DETROIT DARK RED 
Detroit Perfected Strain 


CARROT—IMP. RED CORED CHANTENAY 
CUCUMBER—ALL PICKLE VARIETIES 
SPINACH-SQUASH-PEAS-HYBRID CORN 


We are prepared to serve you, and welcome 
your inquiries. 


The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co. 
Wethersfield, Connecticut 
Growing Station, Newport, Maine 


Growers of High Quality Seeds for the trade since 1892 
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FDA FIELD ORGANIZATION 
REALIGNED 


Changes in the field organization of 
the Food Distribution Administration 
were announced October 4 by the War 
Food Administration. 


Effective immediately, the territory 
formerly covered by the Rocky Mountain 
and Mid-West Regions is being reas- 
signed to the Great Lakes Region with 
headquarters at Chicago, Illinois, to the 
Pacific Region with headquarters at San 
Francisco, and to the Southwest Region 
with headquarters at Dallas, Texas. The 
consolidations are to be effectuated by 
December 1. 


This reorganization of FDA’s field 
structure reduces the number of regions 
from seven to five. The Northeast Re- 
gion with headquarters at New York 
City and the Southern Region with head- 
quarters at Atlanta, Georgia, retain 
their present boundaries. 


The five regions as renamed, their 
headquarters and regional directors, and 
the States comprising each region are 
as follows: 


Northeast Region—Headquarters, New 
York City (Regional Director, Francis 
D. Cronin); New York, Connecticut, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia. 


Southern Region—Headquarters, At- 
lanta, Georgia (Regional Director, Col. 
James H. Palmer); Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia. 


Midwest Region—Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (Regional Director, E. O. 
Pollock): Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 


gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 
consin. 


Southwest Region—Headquarters, Dal- 
las, Texas (Regional Director, Lester J. 
Cappleman): Arkansas, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas. 


Western Region—Headquarters, San 
Francisco, California (Regional Direct- 
or, Buell F. Maben): Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Nevada, Montana, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming, Territory 
of Hawaii. 


“This realignment of regions has a 
two-fold purpose,” Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Director of Food Distribution, said to- 
day. “Not only will material savings in 
costs be effected, but experiences of the 
past year indicate that program opera- 
tions will be facilitated.” 


The former regions of the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration were created in 
September, 1942. 


Though the regional headquarters 
offices at Des Moines, Iowa, and Denver, 
Colorado, are being abolished, State 
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LOWER GRADE APPLES RESERVED 
FOR PROCESSING 


Moving to assure adequate supplies of 
needed apple products, the WFA has di- 
rected that the lower grades of apples 
produced in specified areas in eight 
States may be sold only to authorized 
processors. Most of these lower grade 
apples ordinarily would be used for 
processing, but the demand for fresh 
fruit is so great this year that the fresh 
market would receive a disproportionate 
amount of the fruit unless controls were 
established, WF A officials said. It is ex- 
pected that the order will affect up to 
20 million bushels of apples, or about 
one-fifth of the small 1943 apple crop of 
92 million bushels. 


Food Distribution Order 83, issued 
October 2, provides that after October 
4, no person shall sell or deliver, except 
to authorized processors. ... No author- 
ized processor may use the restricted 
apples for any purpose other than 
processing, nor may he sell such apples 
except to another authorized processor. 
. . . Provision is made for exemption of 
particular lots of apples if adequate 
processing facilities are not available or 
if the apples are not suitable for process- 
ing, but only after formal application 
for such exemptions is approved by the 
FDA. 


INSECTICIDE OUTLOOK 
CLOUDED 


With the 1943 season closing, it is pos- 
sible now to say that all essential needs 
for agricultural insecticides and fungi- 
cides were met. 

There were local shortages, promptly 
cleared up whenever brought to the in- 
dustry’s attention. Usually they ap- 
peared to result from lack of advance 
buying by the local outlets; there always 
were some supplies available to them. 
Weather helped considerably in holding 
down needs for calcium arsenate and 
rotenone. In any drastic shortages of 
some materials, substitutes were avail- 
able. 

It is too early to attempt specific fore- 
casts for 1944. There are favorable and 
encouraging factors. More than offset- 
ting them are growing obstacles which 
threaten bottlenecks in this country— 
manpower, containers and_ transpor- 
tation. 


cffices will be maintained at those two 
points. Mr. Leonard R. Trainer, present 
Regional Director for the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region, will become Assistant Re- 
gional Director of the Western Region 
at San Francisco. Announcement was 
made September 25 of the transfer of 
Francis D. Cronin, formerly Regional 
Director at Des Moines, to New York 
City, where he succeeded Buell F. Maben, 
who is now Regional Director at San 
Francisco. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHI”, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CO) .- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Canning Trade, published week‘y 
at Baltimore, Md., for October 1, 1943, 
State of Maryland, County of Baltimore. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Arthur J. Judge, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of The Canning Trade, and that 
the following is to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief,.a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act 
of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor and 
business managers are: 


Publisher THE CANNING TRADE, 
Editor and Managing Editor, Arthur I. 
Judge; Business Manager, Arthur J. 
Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must 
be stated and also immediately there- 
under the names and addresses of stock- 
holders owning or holding one per cent 
or more of total amount of stock. If not 
owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must 
be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) 

THE CANNING TRADE, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affia:it’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under w':ich 
stockholders and security holders wh do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and se¢ irl- 
ties in a capacity other than that «{ a 
bona fide owner; and this affiant ha 
reason to believe that any other pe) 
association, or corporation has any i 
terest direct or indirect in the said si 
bonds, or other securities than as 
stated by him. 


Signed ARTHUR J. JUDG © 
Business Man: 


Sworn to and subscribed before 
this 15th day of September, 1943. 
HARRY W. KLUTH, Notary Pv 
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35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 


and 


Maintenance of Low 
The Double W. G. Corn... . 


CLEANER ASHER Insurance Costs 


Three machines in one-doing a better 
job than you ever dreamed could be for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


done 
Let us tell you about it Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 


THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY Chicago, Illinois 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND | 


ARTISTIC 


se yield—save all juice 


me time 


Consult this Reference Book of 
Better Canning Plant Equipment 
for Better Production Ideas 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or 
need help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good 
results from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The 
rates, per insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three 
times per line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum 
charge per Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, 
count initials, numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a 
full line. Use a box number instead of your name, if you like. 
The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay 


Forms close Wednesday noon. 
St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
8,000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed Scales and Crushers, no 
priority needed. Also new Motor Truck Scales, Vibrating 
Screens and Crushers. Immediate delivery. Bonded Scale Co., 
Dept. CT, Columbus 7, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—38 Medium Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, Model 
B; 4 Invincible Corn Huskers; 1 Corn Cutter; 1 Peerless 10- 
Valve Syruper; 1 Peerless Rotary Exhauster No. 4; 1 Harris 
Hoist; 1 Sprague Handpack Filler No. 2; 1 Ayars Cut Green 
Bean Filler; 1 Monitor Tomato Soaker; 2 Steam Engines. The 


above are in good shape and reasonably priced. Adv. 4364, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Four Model B Bean Snippers, capacity 500 lbs. 
per hr. Were in use this season. $850 each. Adv. 4365, The 
Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One Burt Labeler for No. 2 cans. 
Motor, electric controlled heat. Priced to sell. 
Pattonsburg, Mo. 


Electric 
Kuhn Cannery, 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
25 Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Haynie Tomato Scalder made by A. K. Robins, 
used two seasons, A-1 condition. 
Bridgeville, Del. 


H. P. Cannon & Son, Ince., 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Rob.ns 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—One Mount Gilead Hydraulic Cider Press com- 
plete with Hammer Mill. Prefer Number 6-C or 8-C. Must be 
in A No. 1 condition and complete. Adv. 4362, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4863, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Wooden Boxmaking Machinery: Nailing Ma- 
chines, Boxboard Matchers, Printers, etc. J. Wolfson, 806 Key- 
stone Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


‘WANTED—One Continuous Pressure Cooker and Cooler for 
No. 2 cans; advise age, condition and best cash price. Leon C. 
Bulow, Bridgeville, Del. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—Offerings of Salt stock, Boiled Cider, Grapes, 
Grape Pulp, or Grape Juice frozen in bbls. or pasteurized in 
5-gal. cans for legal buyers. Can give you prompt shipping 
instructions. Also want Apple Pomace, Apple Chop, Screen- 
ings. Can also move carlots Green and Red Pimentos or Pep- 
pers in brine, and frozen Fruits, Berries, Juices, Canned Foods, 
Honey, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4849, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Plant Manager. 
canner and capable to take full charge of factory and ope:ate 
same efficiently. Our plant is located in Florida and has ben 


Must be experienced veget: ble 


in operation for the past ten years. Please give references, » Ze, 


draft status and salary in your letter. Adv. 4368, The Cann ng 
Trade. 


WANTED—Head Fieldman with detailed experience on p as. 
Central Wisconsin packer of peas and beans offers permar nt 
position with good salary. State age, draft status, and’ e> )e- 
rience in first letter. Adv. 4367, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Production Manager for general line packe) in 
New York State, giving particular emphasis to Peas, Corn ° nd 
Beets. Splendid opportunity for man between the ages of « 
and 45 capable of taking complete charge of plant produc:.on 
and whose ability commands a substantial compensation. A lv. 
4369, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


WET STUFF 


Daddy, after a hard day’s work, had settled in his favorite 
chair and was reading his newspaper. Mother was mending 
and little Ethel was left to her own devices. 

“Oh, mama,” burst out Ethel, “may I say something?” 

“No, Ethel,” said mother firmly. “You know it is against the 
rule to talk when daddy is reading. You must wait till he has 
finished.” 

To make the lesson more effective, father went on for some 
time. Then he laid down the paper and asked: “Now, dear, 
what is it you wanted to say?” 

“It doesn’t matter much now,” said Ethel coldly. “I only 
wanted to say I couldn’t turn off the bathroom spigot, and all 
the water’s running down the stairs.” 


DIFFERENCE IN TIME 


The court trial was about to open. The defendant leaned 
over and whispered to an officer: “How long will this affair 
last?” 

The officer whispered back. “About two hours for me and 
about two years for you.” 


THE INFORMER 


An old captain and his mate went into a restaurant near the 
docks and ordered dinner. The waiter placed a plate of colorless 
liquid before them. 

“T say, young fellow, what’s this stuff?” inquired the captain. 

“Soup, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“Soup,” shouted the old sea dog, turning to his mate. “Just 
think of that. Here you an’ me have been sailing on soup all 
our lives an’ never knowed it till now.” 


SPIRIT OF ACCOMMODATION 


The motorist whose car had suddenly come to a standstill 
quickly diagnosed the trouble, and then applied at a neighboring 
cottage for assistance. 

“Pardon me,” he said to the old lady who answered the knock, 
“do you by chance have any lubricating oil?” 

The old lady shook her head. 

“Any oil will do,” said the motorist, hopefully—“castor oil, if 
you have any.” 

“T sin’t got it,” said the old lady regretfully, “but I could fix 
you uy with a dose of salts.” 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT 

Th. applicant for enlistment appeared at the recruiting office 
and .us asked for his special qualifications. 

“\ 11,” he boasted, “I’m descended from Henry Clay on my 
fath s side, and from Peter Stuyvesant on my mother’s side, 
and y aunt was a Vanderbilt... .” 

“J 3t’s very good,” interrupted the recruiting sergeant, “but 
we » at you for fighting, not breeding!” 


HUSHED 
G »ny—You are not the real you when you use paint and 
pow and lipstick, Dottie! 
Die (modern miss)—And what were you when you wore 
busi , Granny? 
USING HIS HEAD 
“cant: “Why is it important not to lose your head in an 


hk ait: “Because that would leave no place to put the 
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PERFORATED CRATES 
You MAXIMU 


Can frotection 


BERLIN CHAPMAN Perforated Crates pro- 
vide maximum protection to filled cans, and 
positive, uniform steam circulation. All 
welded construction of heavy gauge boiler 
plate steel for years of satisfactory service. 
Write Berlin Chapman Co..,Berlin, Wisconsin 


BERLIN CHAPMAN 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 


FOR CANNING OR FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


CORN CANNING (Fue) EQUIPMENT 


‘Hoe Uniwei Comoran w Westminster, 
HUSKERS— CUTTERS—TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


PIEDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS LITHOGRAPHERS- 


VIRGINIA 


| 
| 
| 
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Victory 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 
WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 
— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


Use Your 
ALMANAC 


It contains the answer to most any 


question you want to know about 
the packs, acreage, yields, laws, 
regulations, labeling requirements, 
grades and Where To Buy your 
needs etc. 
be surprised at its thoroughness. 


Learn to use it—you'll 
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The Sixth Edition of 


“Every 
Canner 
should 
have a 
copy of 
this 
work” 


Postage 
Prepaid 
A complete, practical and up-to-date canners’ text- 
Ste book, answering any questions that may arise relative 
canes to proper methods of canning. It covers every phase 
With 


Order 


BALTIMORE 


THE CANNING TRADE 


of processing vegetables, fruits, fish, meats, soups, 
preserves, jellies, sauces, etc. 


The Canned Foods Authority 
208. GAY STREET MARYLAND 


Size 6x9, 360 pages, Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 
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MARKETS 


THE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Market Now Turns Into a Hunt for 

Supplies—Canners Busy Where Crops Con- 

tinue to Permit—At Best Supplies for the 

Market Will Be Too Light—Working on 
Next Year’s Preparations. 


UNCHANGED—That word tells 
the whole story of the canned 
foods market this past week. Dis- 
tributors are doing everything they 
can to induce canners to ship as 
many goods as possible, and the 
OPA has extended the better in- 
voice ruling, that famous 6 times, 
another month. But what can the 
canners do? The season has closed 
for many of them, especially in 
this Tri-State region, on the sea- 
son’s regular packs, and they have 
few if any tomatoes to deliver, 
after caring for their Government 
quotas. And the same is largely 
true with canned corn. A market 
is supposed to relate the extent of 
demand and the action of the price 
range. There is no limit to the 
demand, as witnessed by every bit 
of inter-trading possible, that is 
the buying of surplus stocks from 
other distributors, but this is mere- 
ly an indication of how desperate 
most of them are for any supplies 
obtainable. And of course there is 
no price range, the ceilings are be- 
ing !.eld, and no buyer is trying to 
bre:: through them. What’s the 
use’ The canners could readily 
sell raany times the amount of 
goo. they have been able to get 
up, en where canning conditions 
wer favorable, and if there were 
noc ‘ings there would be a merry 
wa! \f rising prices to no telling 
wh: height. 


J ¢ now this Eastern Seaboard 
IS s. ing that warehouse space is 
ple’ ful under the plan of storing 


all ‘eight—and we don’t mean 
canned foods—at interior 
Poi, and transshipping later to 
the aboard. That will be news to 
ma: interior points where ware- 
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house space is worse than at a pre- 
mium. The warehouse men on the 
Atlantic Coast want the goods to 
come straight through when in- 
tended for overseas shipment, and 
thus save double handling, a con- 
siderable factor in the scarcity of 
labor. The railroads complain that 
the consignees are not unloading 
the freight as promptly as they 


- should, and are pleading for a bet- 


ter consideration of the congested 
shipping situation. 


And that brings up another 
question. We have been eating 
fresh tomatoes grown in New York 
State, through our retail grocer, 
this week. Recently we have had 
cans of food reach our kitchen 
table from Washington State, Ore- 
gon, California, Utah, Wisconsin 
and many nearer points, a com- 
mentary on the earlier effort to 
restrict unnecessary shipments. 
Months ago they urged the use of 
goods at the nearest possible 
points, so as to save shipping 
space, but apparently nothing was 
ever done about it, nor will there 
be unless restrictions on shipments 
are officially made. There will be 
a holler if that is done, not by the 
canners so much as by the distribu- 
tors, who want goods anywhere 
they can be gotten. But rail con- 
gestion may force the action. 


crops—Canning has not entirely 
ceased on the staples in all regions, 
though the threatening cold made 
this seem certain. It has been cold 
here, and we have had good rains, 
relieving the months old drought, 
but too late for tomatoes and too 
late for beans, but it will help the 
spinach crop, also beets and car- 
rots, and in other regions it will 
help the tomato crop if frost does 
not come. And there are those who 
think that if we get over the first 
days of October the season will 
run on for the balance of the 
month. Hope they are right, es- 
pecially in the Central West, where 
there still remains a slim chance of 


adding to the tomato pack. Indiana 
is far short of her hopes, and while 
Utah and California have a chance 
to do a good turn here on canned 
tomatoes, there is no certainty that 
they will. Labor shortage is the 
cause. New York State is making 
the most of every opportunity to 
add to its canned food output, 
mainly in beets, carrots and some 
fruits, especially’ applesauce. In 
face of the urgent demand to feed 
those fine boys fighting on the 
fronts no section is letting down 
cn its efforts to produce every can 
possible. 


NEXT SEASON—The Government 
seems to have made up its mind 
not to be late this time. Prepara- 
tion for next season’s canned foods 
are in full swing. And it looks 
like they will have conquered that 
labor-shortage bugaboo, and if they 
do, together with the needed ma- 
chinery repairs and supplies, they 
may make their goal. A hint to the 
canners is that they must get their 
orders into the hands of the sup- - 
plymen, since the canner must 
make the application for the priori- 
ties. Don’t overlook that. 

In a USDA summary as of Octo- 
ber 6th they say about farm labor: 


“Draft deferment and other 
measures taken to conserve 
agricultural labor put 300,000 
more men of military age to 
work on farms during the first 
6 months of this year than in the 
same months of 1942, according 
to a report just issued by the 
USDA. This number was suffi- 
cient to offset net losses of work- 
ers of military age from farms 
during the last half of 1942, so 
that the number of such farm 
workers in July of this year was 
the same as the number a year 
earlier. A BAE report indicates 
that the drain on farm workers 
to the armed forces and war in- 
dustries, which was very heavy 
until about the end of 1942, had 
been largely checked by the mid- 
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dle of this year, despite an in- 
crease in the armed forces of 
over 5 million during the pre- 
ceding 12 months. Drafting of 
the younger men this year and a 
continuance of some migration 
from farms left 200,000 fewer of 
ages 18 to 24, whereas there 
were some 200,000 more men of 
ages 25 to 37 working on farms 
this July than last. (742-44). 


This at least looks hopeful. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Scrambling for Supplies—Hoping Against 
the Weather—Reselling Among Distributors 
the Vogue—No Offerings Out of Tri-States 
—Peas at Standstilli—Corn Being Shipped 
on Pro-Rata Basis—Looking to Michigan 
and Wisconsin for Beans—Canned Prunes 
Shorter Than Hoped For—All Fruits Short— 
Some Fish Arriving. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, October 7, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—The scramble 
for additional inventory holdings 
in the canned foods line continues 
unabated, but the supply situation 
is slow in taking shape. While job- 
bers have a pretty good idea of 
their allocations from most major 
packs, they are far from satisfied 
that the spot market will continue 
barren of offerings, and are keep- 
ing on the qui vive for any occa- 
sional odd lots, either from first 
hands or at resale, that may make 
their appearance. Pricewise, of 
course, the “ceiling” is the limit on 
virtually all lines. The trade is 
studying weather trends in the 
East, and has not yet given up 
hope of a late-season spurt in to- 
mato canning. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
pinning their hopes on additional 
open market supplies on persistent 
reports that canners in some terri- 
tories are “sitting on” unsold 
stocks of canned foods for year-end 
inventory tax purposes. 
Whether the reported holdings of 
this nature are anywheres near as 
large as some reports would have 
it, of course, remains to be seen. 
Otherwise, it is apparent that 
many in the trade will have to de- 
pend upon resale offerings to 
round out short inventories. 
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TOMATOES—With most canners 
in the Tri-States through for the 
year, trade interest is centering in 
the late packs which some canners 
who are still operating may be able 
to make. Here, of course, weather 
is the determining factor. There 
are no offerings in the open market 
out of the Tri-States this week, and 
buyers who have turned their at- 
tention to Mid-West canning areas 
find the situation much the same 
there as in the East. California, 
therefore, will be the court of last 
resort for jobbers seeking addi- 
tional supplies. Current reports 
are that tomato products, such as 
catsup, paste, puree, and tomato 
juice may be on the market in 
somewhat better volume than had 
been anticipated. 


PEAS—While canners are report- 
ed to have unsold stocks on hand in 
some sections of the country, the 
spot market is at a standstill, due 
to the dearth of offerings. Very 
few resale offerings of peas are 
making their appearance on the 
market. 


cORN—Canners are now shipping 
out their new pack to the trade, 
and it is reported that very little 
will be available outside of the 
quantities already pro rated, par- 
ticularly in the case of fancy. Dis- 
tributors here are looking for 
standard and extra standard corn, 
it is reported, and are turning their 
attention to the Mid-West as a re- 
sult of a more favorable supply 
situation in that area. 


BEANS—There is nothing new to 
report this week on green beans, 
with jobbers looking to Michigan 
and Wisconsin canners, the packs 
in these States being reported as 
fairly favorable. New York State 
canners are not offering on the 
open market, and packers in the 
Tri-States are also reported in a 
sold-up position. Reports from the 
South this week indicate a general 
pro rate on deliveries of lima beans. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE—With OPA 
moving to relieve the jobbers’ 
squeeze on Cuban pineapple and 
pineapple juice, through mark-up 
adjustments, distributors are now 
in position to liquidate supplies of 
this fruit, which has sold in good 
volume in this area as a result of 
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the continued scarcity of the 
Hawaiian product. 


OTHER FRUITS—Reports from 
the Northwest this week indicate 
that the previous bullish advices on 
the fresh prune pack were rather 
optimistic, and it now appears that 
the supply of this canned fruit will 
be less plentiful than the trade had 
counted on... . With dehydrators 
getting priority on apple supplies 
to process this fruit for the Army 
and for Lend-Lease, reports from 
canning areas indicate that the 
pack will be substantially affected. 
The same condition will affect pro- 
duction of apple sauce. . . . Peaches 
will be definitely far shorter than 
had been anticipated, container 
difficulties cutting into the glass 
pack... . Fruit cocktail allocations 
are expected to be larger than had 
been looked for, which lends one 
bright note to the canned fruit 
picture. ... Pears and cherries are 
definitely on the short side, how- 
ever. 


SARDINES—Jobbers are still look- 
ing for Maine sardines, but it re- 
mains a vain quest, with Govern- 
ment requirements taking avail- 
able supplies. California sardines 
are reported arriving in moderate 
volume, and distributors are seek- 
ing to place additional orders on 
the Coast. The shrimp supply pic- 
ture is a little brighter, but offer- 
ings from canners remain infre- 
quent, with most packers booked 
with sufficient memorandum orders 
to take care of their season’s out- 
put. Receipts of new pack tuna 
continue scant. Distributors are 
looking for a better volume on sal- 
mon during the coming months, as 
a result of the larger allocations 
this season resulting from ‘the 
favorable Alaska pack totals. 


GMA TO MEET—Food processors 
from all parts of the country (in- 
cluding management represer.ta- 
tives from many of the larger c\n- 
ning companies) will gather in 
New York November 2, 3 anc 4 
for the annual meeting of Groc:ry 
Manufacturers of America. While 
the program for the meeting ‘1as 
rot as yet been completed, it is in- 
dicated that post-war planning «is- 
cussions will be one of the featu “es 
of the gathering, in addition to he 
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usual discussions on current and 
pending food war regulations. 
Mest of the sessions will be off-the- 
record, and will consist of panel 
discussions participated in by rep- 
resentative processors from all 
fields of food processing. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Weather Doing Its Full Part—-Tomatoes 
and Beans Past Peak—Dried Fruits at Maxi- 
mum Due to Lack of All Rain—Formula for 


Figuring Costs—Big Orders Offered Canners | 


—Grapefruit and Juice Scarce— 
West Coast Notes 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, Oct. 7, 1943. 
FINE WEATHER—Weather con- 
ditions remain highly favorable 
for fall crops and canners and 
dryers have nothing to complain of 
on this score. Tomatoes aré now 
the only crop in which canners are 
directly interested and any losses 
reported are resulting from the 
scarcity of field and cannery labor. 
There has been no rain so far this 
season in California and most 
fruits have been dried without loss. 
Rain at this time could cause loss 
to tomato and bean crops, but the 
harvesting of both has passed the 
peak. 


costs—A feature of the week 
has been the release of the formula 
for figuring prices on fruit cock- 
tail. The pack, of course, has long 
since been completed in tin and 
glass. Canners are now busily en- 
gaged in figuring individual ceil- 
ings and will be in a position to 
specdily translate orders into defi- 
nite sales. The formula, as with 
fruis in general, applies only to 
the pack in tin and there remains 
the pricing of the pack in glass, 
son thing that has held up busi- 
hes in so many lines for weeks. 


Bb. ORDERS OFFERED—The dis- 
tri ting trade in other parts of 
the -ountry seems to be looking 
tov -d California for stocks of 
cai od tomatoes and juice this 
See on. Some large orders are 
bei: offered, suggesting that 
pa» have really fallen down else- 
wh e. The California picture is 
noi ery clear, as far as volume of 
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pack to date is concerned. Some 
canners are reporting light yields 
in their districts and say that their 
packs will be disappointing, while 
cther canners report that their 
output is limited only by the sup- 
ply of labor available. All report 
limited packs of peeled tomatoes, 
with much more of the crop going 
into puree than ever before in this 
State. Good packs of Italian to- 
matoes and tomato paste are being 
made, there having been some ex- 
tensive plant enlargements to make 
this possible. 


LIGHT SHIPMENTS — No large- 
scale shipments of California 
fruits are being made, but canners 
would like to get these under way, 
since warehouses are bulging. The 
smaller plants are sending out 
more fruit than the large opera- 
tors, having figured out prices as 
soon as the price formula was re- 
ceived. Canners are breaking the 
news to buyers that deliveries will 
be somewhat smaller than they had 
anticipated before packing got un- 
der way. Pears promise to be an 
exception, since the crop was some- 
what larger than original esti- 
mates. 


SARDINES—The California sar- 
dine catch and pack for the week 
ending September 25 took on new 
life, with a catch of 41,742 tons in 
the Northern and Central districts, 
and a combined canned pack of 
147,786 cases. The pack for the 
season amounts to 712,454 cases, 
against 735,977 cases to a corre- 
sponding date a year ago. As the 
season progresses the fish are get- 
ting better in quality, being of 
larger size and fatter. 


SALMON—It is unusual for the 
canning industry to ask specifically 
tor the retention of a Federal 
agency or policy, but that is exact- 
ly what Alaskan salmon packers 
have done. This season’s Concen- 
tration Plan whereby the industry 
centered its operations in the most 
efficient plants, making the most of 
transportation, fishing gear and 
labor, has worked out so well that 
canners and workers have asked 
that it be carried through another 
season and as long as the war 
emergency exists. It is acknowl- 
edged by all that the plan resulted 


in a larger pack at a lower cost 
than would have been possible 
otherwise. With the packing sea- 
son virtually at an end in Alaska, 
and with warehouse facilities 
strained in Pacific Northwest 
ports, Government agencies are 
urging that packers tender for de- 
livery to them of each canner’s 
quota of salmon. Buyers for the 
civilian trade hope that this prod- 
ding will result in their orders. re- 
ceiving attention at an early date. 


GRAPEFRUIT—While the 1942-43 
crop of grapefruit in California 
and Arizona was much lighter than 
the crop of the previous year, more 
of the fruit was converted into 
juice and concentrates than then. 
Almost 60 per cent of the juice 
canned was purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for the use of the armed 
forces or for lend-lease purposes. 
Most of the processing was done 
in California plants, there being no 
extensive facilities for this work 
in Arizona. Canned grapefruit 
and grapefruit juice are scarce ar- 
ticles on grocers’ shelves in the 
West. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


REFUND—Fall and winter pear pro- 
ducers and canners in California are 
participating in a refund amounting to 
9 cents a ton where they took part in 
this year’s State marketing agreement. 
The refund represents a surplus over 
administration costs for the program 
from a $1 a ton assessment. 


TOMATO CHAMPION—W. H. Patterson 
is listed on the grading records of the 
California Packing Corporation as Yolo 
County’s champion tomato grower. He 
had an average yield of 25 tons of to- 
matoes to the acre from a 100-acre tract. 
Bernell Harlan, president of the Tomato 
Growers’ Association, and who placed 
first last year, had an 18-ton average on 
his 200 acres. 


CARL LOVEGREN—The appointment of 
Carl N. Lovegren as Chief of the Pricing 
Division on Processed Foods by the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
LC. C., is being hailed with pleasure 
throughout the Pacific Coast area where 
he is so well known as a canner and 
association executive. Before taking 
over his new duties Mr. Lovegren re- 
signed as president of the Canners 
League of California, to which office he 
had been re-elected but a few months ago. 

Before becoming president of the Can- 
ners League, Mr. Lovegren was presi- 
dent of the Hunt Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, of San Francisco, a concern oper- 
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ating in California and the Pacific 
Northwest for many years. He started 
as a young man with this concern and 
gradually worked his way to the top 
position. Before he became president he 
was general sales manager. Through 
the years he specialized in cost account- 
ing and general canning plant operations 
and thus brings to OPA a wealth of 
practical experience. Canners feel that 
this experience will go a long way 
toward his success and the success of his 
Division in serving the war effort, the 
public and the processed foods industry. 


THE CALIFORNIA CONSERVING COMPANY, 
San Francisco, Calif., has launched an 
advertising campaign in newspapers 
throughout the West. Copy is being de- 
voted primarily to fostering the war ef- 
forts and to maintain the firm’s trade- 
mark, “Pickle-puss.” 


THE PACIFIC COAST OLIVE PRODUCTS 
COMPANY has arranged to establish an 
clive processing plant in the Liberal Dis- 
trict, near Corning, Calif. 


M. PASTORE has taken over the inter- 
ests of his partner, Peter Motto, in the 
clive packing firm of Motto & Pastore, 
Corning, Calif. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Some Sections Got More Shrimp Than Others 
—lImproving in Size—Season Behind Last 
Year—Toc Warm for Oysters— 
Fewer Crabs Taken. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Oct. 7, 1943. 


PRODUCTION AND CANNING—The 
production of shrimp increased in 
Louisiana and Biloxi, but de- 
creased in Alabama and Galveston 
area. The factories in Louisiana 


received 6,766 barrels of shrimp, 
which was over 65 per cent of the 
total amount of shrimp produced. 
However, the factories in Alabama 
did not get as good a break, be- 
cause of the 950 barrels produced 
there, the factories only received 
165 barrels. 


According to reports received, 
Biloxi and the Galveston area re- 
ceived very few shrimp. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


The shrimp have improved in 
size and those received last week 
were mostly medium and large. 


There is no question that the 
pedk of the Fall shrimp pack has 
been reached and passed and pro- 
duction is now and will continue on 
the decline until the end of the 
season. 


The canneries in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Texas and 
Georgia operating under the S:a- 
food Inspection Service of the U. 
S. Food and Drug Administration, 
reported that for the week ending 
September 25, 1943, there were 
12,895 cases of shrimp canned, 
which brought up the pack so tar 
for the season to 208,363 cases, or 
3,192 cases less than were canned 
during the same period last year, 
but 32,928 cases more than was 
canned during the same period in 
the 1941-42 season or two years 
ago. 


More oysters were produced this 
past week than the previous one, 
but the weather is still too warm to 
boost production to any great 
extent. 


Not many tongers have quit 
shrimping to go oystering and 
they will not do so until shrimp get 
scarcer than they are now, because 
the fishermen can make more 
money with less work shrimping, 
provided the shrimp are available. 
No canning of oysters has taken 
place and the pack will not get 
started until the oysters are fat 
and the weather cold. 


Less hard crabs were produced 
in Louisiana this past week than 
the previous one and the opening 
of the oyster season, which shifted 
some of the crabbers to oystering 
is partly responsible for the drop 
in production of crabs. Then, too, 
crabs and shrimp are hot weather 
crustaceans and as the waters in 
the bay, lakes and bayous get cold, 
crabs and shrimp commence to 
disappear. 


NOW READY! 


National Canners Association. 


terested in the canning industry. 


Enter your order for the 34th edition. 
from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 


NATIONAL CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 


THE 1943 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


Compiled by the National Canners Association, 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by Canners themselves; verified by competent authorities. 
The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 


PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED 


Distributed free to members of the 
Sold to all others at $2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. 
needed by all wholesale grocers, brokers, machinery and supplymen, salesmen, and practically everybody in- 
Get your order in now. 


1739 H. Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


J -llars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 


by xe Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 


as «tated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coa-t 
canvery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- Govt. Other Govt. Other | Govt. Other 
courts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 122% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 56.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 6.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
CANNED CORN No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) P ~ 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 

jub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02 -97% 1.02 1.07% 1.12 

Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV No. 3 cyl on” — 
|) a 1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 

12-OUNCE VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 81.15 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 No. 8 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.85 
Fancy (A) No, 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 

LZ-OUNCE VACUUM 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 . 6.40 5.95 

Ex. Std. (B) NO. Qocscccsssscssssssessseen 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 CANNED FISH 
12-ounce 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 
12-ounce vacuu 1.01 96 1.085 94 East South West Coast 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

12-OUNCE VACUUM .csceccscecescersesesees 1.11 1.06 1.185 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 ~ Ll 1.06 1.185 1.04 MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-48 
12-ounce vacuum 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 SALMON ( ) 

No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 1 Ib. ll. %lb. Ib. 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 
12-ounce u 1.01 -96 1.035 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 — 

Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50¢ per dozen less than maximum prices for 15.50 10.00 
Coho .... 12.30 8.00 5.20 

Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Sockeye 18.00 19.00 11.40 6.40 

Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in = =" 

Region III. COLUMBIA RIVER 

Rezion UWI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho Chinook, 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 17.60 we 5.20 
Standard 14.00 4.30 
Reyion IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 6.40 
Silverside 14.00 5.20 
Steelheads 17.60 wees 10.00 12.00 5.20 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 

RegionI RegionII RegionIII RegionIV Region V SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 

No. 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 

Ex. § 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 ¥% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 

No. 1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 100 cans 400 «wun 

No. 5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 % Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Std. 1.00 -95 -975 100 cans 4.12 4.52 
No. 1.85 1.275 1.30 1.325 Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
No. 4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 

S standards: 2’s, 10¢ ; 2%4’s, 17%4e; 10’s, 50e per dozen less than maximum  % Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 
prices >r standard grade. 100 cans 5.07 5.47 
\% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
i ‘on I~Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 
Conn ‘cut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 4.12 4.52 
Penn ania not included in Region II). 
i con II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, SHRIMP (MPR 311, 2-2-43) 

Ohio, entucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Min t: 

Iowa. ‘ebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania East South West Coast 

(Buc Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 

Cum! and, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). No. 1 Broken pte eed 2.45 2.55 eck aes 
_ (on Ill—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 2.70 2.80 

Missi pi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 2.80 2.90 

ion IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 2.95 3.05 

Ariz: and Nevada. Jumbo 3.05 3.15 

' jon V—Oregon, Washington and California. Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 

Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 

Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 1.15 1.525 71.65 1.55 1.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.26 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 9.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std, 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.3875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 6.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 


Region I: 


Region II: 


Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Region III: 


Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 


Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


New Jersey, 


Delaware, 


Maryland, 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 
Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 

No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.85 1.725 2.325 860 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.70 2.800 8.50 1.575 2.125 17.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 

C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 

No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.46 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 

C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 17.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.86 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 

No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.65 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 

C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.26 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 

No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.650 1.40 1.900 7.00 

C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.86 1.825 6.75 

No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.385 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.76 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 65.60 1.175 1.576 5.85 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.826 4.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.176 1.675 65.85 1.15 1.650 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.265 

Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) = 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.60 1.60 2.150 <.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.926 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.60 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 ”.60 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 ’.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 ‘.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.826 15 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 4.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.650 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 +.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 6.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 56.75 1.26 1.676 °.26 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 5.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 6.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 °.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 65.60 1.175 1.575 6.85 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.25 1.675 1,25 

C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 65.85 1.125 1.525 6.60 1.10 1.475 56.50 1.20 1.626 . 00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island. 


Region II—New York. 
Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 


Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 


Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
Omyhee Counties. 


Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, South 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 


Carolina, Georgia, Fic 
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WHERE TO BUY 


he Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
in Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, mb 
Chishoim-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food \achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO!S, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
leh im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


achinery Corporation, Hoopestown, III. 


F. H. angsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. \obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CO: 'EYORS AND CARRIERS. 
Berlir Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
m-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ‘‘achinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niag. Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
La P.-:e Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A. K. iobins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Cc VEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
Berli; Shapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
eden Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La P io Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 
A.K ‘obins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CC YEYORS, Hydraulic. 
Berl; Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chis. im-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin epee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Gaagmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, ‘Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chqpman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


“CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. 


Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin ae Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


‘ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Shepmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 

FLOORS. 

KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ag Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoo; =~" mM. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Sheen Com y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapenen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ~— Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 


Salem, N. J. 

rlin apman Com , Berlin, Wis. 

Wiagara — N. Y. 
lachinery Corporation, ton, Il. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Shanese Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
some Salem, N. J. 
rlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Menara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
lair-Sco 


inc! tt Co, Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


tlin Chapman Com 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, 


Maehinery ration, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Cs hee Baltimore, Md. 


Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin company. Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niacsra Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Co: ation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
oy Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bres., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, ba 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 


Food Machinery Cor —~— Hoopeston, Th. 


A. K. Robins & Co., ., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Gompe ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 


F. H. Langsenkamp , Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin es Compa any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


| che man Company, Berlin, Ws, 

yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com any. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman cones ny, Berlin, bg 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Corporation, ee I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Cot ration, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman comes ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, ml. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Com ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Ryder Co jiagara Falls, 
3 Machinery Sei ration, Hoopeston, I. 
, Baltimore, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Co ~~~ Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hi Hoopeston, tL 
A. K. Robins timore, 
Co Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamach chek: fie , Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman gem ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor, ration, Hoopeston, ml. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
— yder Co., Niagara Falls, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor: ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor ration, Hoopeston, tl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. &. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cha: ae Compa: any, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Cor; ration, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chiat Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Co., Niagara Fails 

H. Langsenkamp Co., 
K K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Ma 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cha oy Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co. iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, I. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cha apeen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
Food Machinery Cor: Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., , Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Compa ny, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co iagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 1 I. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, In: 

A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Mae 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman ny, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 

Food Machinery Corporation, oo. Ih. 

F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., enlists. Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 

H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
i K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., —~— Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., hilipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ili. 
H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
4 H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N.C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning. 

A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 

Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York City 

Continental Can Co., New York Clty. 

Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 

LABELS. 


Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, b es 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ( 2nn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Corn. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers ros. Seed Co., Chicago, IIl. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 
SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, ‘ 2nn. 
The Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Cc :n. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
S. D. Woodruff & Sons, Orange, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicag: . Ill. 
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and CUT STRING BEAN FILLER 


For filling whole tomatoes 


Measures each can full alike without 
crushing 


Larger hopper and longer shaker. Fills 
more whole and even 


Large juice pan—Double valve juicer 


PLUNGER 


ADJUSTMENT Soon pays for itself in labor saved over 


hand fill 


Capacity up to 180 cans per minute. 
Prices on request 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 


/ LIKE DEWALCO} For Your Cannery Needs 
ADHESIVES --- @ 
THEYRE BUILT?” 
FOR CANNERS| 


t shipn ROBINS BEAN CUTTER 
@ line of lap pastes, (Automatic Feed) 


i ap gums and Ayars 9 Pocket Tomato & Bean Filler 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Established 1855 


CRCO Write for copy of our No. 700 Catalogue 
BEAN PRE-GRADER 
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SELECTIONS 


HONORABLE MENTION 1943 


At the processing stage this stay green in dry stage.) For 
improved bush lima remains both home and commercial 
green. (Because cotyledons canning. Order promptly. 


F. H. Woo DR o FF and Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn., Toledo, Ohio, Atlanta, Ga 


XOU 


AW 
WOODRUFF’S CANGREEN 


